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Listeners,  get  out  your  detective  cap  —  or  perhaps  your  Sherlock 
Holmes  jacket.     Our  Washington  letter  this  week  suggests  that  every  woman 
be  her  own  f abric-detective. 

"How  else,"  writes  our  correspondent  —  "How  else  can  you  know  how 
to  buy  the  many  new  fabrics  in  the  shops  nowadays?    How  else  can  you  under- 
stand the  new  weaves  and  mixtures  and  finishes?    With  fabrics  appearing  in 
disguise ,  so  to  speak  —  silk,  wool,  cotton  and  rayon  all  looking  like  linen 
this  season,   or  cotton  appearing  as  wool,  or  synthetics  like  cotton,  no 
wonder  the  shopper  is  baffled.    And  then  you  find  more  mystery  in  the  fab- 
rics that  are  mixtures  of  different  fibers  --  silk  and  rayon  together,  or 
cotton  and  wool,   or  wool  and  rayon.     How  are  you  to  know  what  fibers  and 
how  much  of  each  are  in  the  material?    Yet  that's  the  information  you  need 
if  you  are  to  use  and  caro  for  the  fabric  to  best  advantage.     Then  the  new 
finishes,  while  overcoming  some  of  the  old  troubles  like  wrinkles,  add 
further  complications  in  judging  for  yourself  what  the  fabrics  are  made  of. 
They  give  the  materials  different  qualities  and  often  require  special  care. 

"The  plot  thickens,  you  see.    And  the  shopper  needs  plenty  of  clues 
to  guide  her  in  buying. 

"Yesterday  with  all  this  on  my  mind,   I  set  out  for  the  clothing  and 
textile  laboratories  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  in  search  of  clues. 
I  went  first  to  talk  to  Miss  Scott  who  has  long  been  interested  in  fabric 
identification.     And  right  then  and  there  I  took  my  first  lesson  in  being 
a  fabric-detective. 

"Miss  Scott  explained  that  the  5  main  fibers  used  in  cloth  today  are: 
cotton,  linen,   silk,  rayon  and  wool.     I  asked  how  I  could  know  which  were 
pure  fibers  and  which  were  mixtures. 

"Miss  Scott  is  a  firm  believer  in  labels  for  fabrics  —  and  for 
clothing,  too.     She  is  strong  for  labels  that  give  helpful,  definite 
information.     So  she  told  me  at  once  that  a  good  label  was  the  very  best 
clue  to  guide  the  shopper.     To  illustrate  she  brought  out  some  examples 
of  helpful  labels.     She  showed  me  one  that  said:     made  of  mercerized  cotton, 

another  that  said,   'Spun  rayon,'  another  that  said  'All 
pure  silk,  pure  dye.'     Labels  like  that,   she  said,  let  you  know  what  fibers 
moke  up  the  fabric  you  are  buying.     She  also  showed  me  some  good  labels 
taken  from  fabrics  of  mixed  fibers.     One  of  these  said,    '50  percent  pure 
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dye  silk  and  50  percent  acetate  ray  .on,  '  another  said,   '90  percent  wool 
and  10  percent  cotton.'     These  labels  not  only  told  what  fibers  the  fabric 
contained  but  how  much  of  each  it  contained. 

"Unfortunately,  good  helpful  labels  are  still  far  too  scarce,  Miss 
Scott  told  me.     A  great  deal  of  material  and  much  ready-made  clothing  still 
sells  with  no  labels  at  all.    And  much  sells  with  labels  that  give  little 
or  no  helpful  information.     So  the  shopper  who  wants  to  know  what  she  is 
buying  must  know  how  to  do  a  little  detective  work  on  her  own  account. 

"Miss  Scott  told  me  that  examination  through  a  microscope  was  of 
course  the  most  reliable  way  of  finding  out  what  a  fabric  is  made  of,  but 
few  housekeepers  have  microscopes,  so  she  told  me  of  4  simple  fabric-tests  you 
can  use  at  home  on  a  sample  of  goods.     They  help  identify  fabrics.     The  first 
was  the  burning  test.     If  you  are  in  doubt  about  a  piece  of  silk  —  want  to 
know  whether  it  is  pure-dye  silk,  or  weighted  silk,  or  a  synthetic,   take  home 
a  sample,  fray  out  both  the  lengthwise  and  crosswise  threads,  and  apply  a 
match  to  each.    Pure- dye  silk  burns  leaving  black  balls  and  gives  off  the 
odor  of  burned  hair  or  feathers.    Heavily  weighted  silk  will  not  burn  in 
balls  but  leaves  a  black,  crisp,  skeleton  of  the  weave  —  looks  something 
like  a  very  fine  screen,  because  the  metal  does  not  burn.     Synthetics  of  the 
acetate  variety  burn  much  as  pure  silk  does  but  pucker  or  seem  to  melt  as 
they  burn,  and  leave  a  hard  and  glassy-looking  ash;  also  they  give  off  a 
very  slight  but  pungent  odor  in  burning. 

Cotton  and  linen  are  sometimes  hard  to  distinguish  because  cotton  can 
now  be  made  to  look  and  behave  much  like  linen.    Also  mixtures  are  very  com- 
mon.   But  if  you  burn  these  fabrics,  cotton  will  blaze  up  readily  and  con- 
tinue to  burn  while  linen  will  smoulder  and  burn  brittle. 

"Another  way  that  is  of  some  help  in  telling  the  difference  between 
linen  and  cotton  is  to  put  a  drop  of  ink  on  the  sample  of  fabric.  Linen 
absorbs  liquid  more  quickly  than  cotton  so  on  linen  the  spot  will  spread 
rapidly  as  it  does  on  blotting  paper.     On  cotton,   the  drop  will  stay  on  top 
of  the  cloth  longer  and  be  absorbed  slowly. 

"You  can  use  a  lye  test  to  distinguish  between  animal  and  vegetable 
fibers.    This  is  a  helpful  test  to  use  on  fabric-mixtures  if  you  want  to 
know  how   much  silk  and  how  much  cotton  a  fabric  contains,   or  hoy;  much  wool 
and  how  much  cotton,  or  how  much  rayon  and  how  much  silk.    You  see,  lye  — 
common  household  lye  —  such  as  is  used  for  soap-making,  will  dissolve  the 
animal  fibers  —  silk  and  wool,  but  will  leave  the  vegetable  fibers  —  cot- 
ton, linen  and  rayon.     So  if  you  use  1  tablespoon  of  household  lye  in  1 
pint  of  water  and  then  drop  in  your  sample  of  fabric  and  let  it  boil  10 
minutes,  you  can  soon  tell  how  much  wool  or  how  much  silk  the  fabric  con- 
tains.   These  fibers  will  dissolve  entirely.     (Of  course,  you  know  that  lye 
must  be  used  with  great  caution  because  it  burns  the  skin.) 

"One  more  little  test  Miss  Scott  told  me  about  is  the  acetate  test, 

"  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  whether  a  material  is  an  acetate  rayon  or  contains 

acetate,  drop  the  sample  of  goods  into  acetone  or  finger-nail  polish  remover. 

Any  acetate  will  dissolve  in  this  liquid. 
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"There  are  the  clues  for  the  fabric  detective. 

"TThen  labels  fail  you,  you  see,  you  can  learn  a  good  deal  about 
fabrics  by  these  simple  little  tests:     the  burning  test  for  silk,  weighted 
sil:,  synthetics,  cotton  and  linen;   the  drop-of-ink  test  for  cotton  and 
linen},  the  lye  test  for  silk  and  wool;  and  the  nail-polish- remover  test 
for  acetates, 

"And  that  finishes  Lesson  No.  1  on  identifying  fabrics, "  concludes 
our  Washington  correspondent.     "Let's  hope  it  helps  you  in  buying  your  fall 
clothes.  " 


